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XIX.— AN OBJECTIVE STUDY OF SYLLABIC 
QUANTITY IN ENGLISH VERSE 

I/TRIC VERSE 

In a previous paper 1 the syllabic quantity of twenty- 
five lines of Milton's Paradise Lost was discussed. In 
that paper it was shown that for three different readers 2 
approximately 90% of the syllables standing in the metric- 
ally stressed position were longer than the other syllables 
in the same foot in the unstressed position. In the follow- 
ing study it is my purpose to consider syllabic duration in 
lyric verse of different metres. The first two selections are 
iambic. They were read by I and Ka respectively, both 
instructors in vocal expression in western universities. 
All times are given in tenths and one-hundredths of a 
second ; the times of pauses are in parenthesis. 

1 An objective study of syllabic quantity in English verse in these 
Publications, xxxiii, pp. 396 ff. 

■The instrument into which the readers spoke the lines is one 
devised by Professor John F. Shepard of the University of Michigan. 
It consists of various tambours covered with mica and rubber and 
mounted with pointers which record the vibrations and outflow of 
air during speech. The pointers remove the soot from a revolving 
band of smoked paper, writing thus the various vibrations and curves 
which represent speech. From records thus made it is possible to 
determine in most cases with great precision the limits of syllabic 
duration. Since voiced sounds may blend, it is not always possible 
to determine exactly the limits of syllables one of which ends and 
the other of which begins with a voiced sound. In doubtful cases I 
took the average time of the same syllable found in other places in 
the material studied but standing between consonants, or made up 
sentences containing syllables like those under consideration. All 
cases of this sort are indicated as doubtful. 

416 
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.2 .3 .1 .82 
Who loves the rain 
.2 .35 .2 .56 
And loves his home, (.18) 
.1 .36 .25 .26 .19 .3 .16 .52 
And looks on life with qui - et eyes, ( .55 ) 
.25 .15 .2 .3 .18 .2 .12 .64 
Him will I fol- low through the storm; (.31) 
.14 .19 .22 .35 .4 .3 .2 .4 
And at his hearth-fire keep me warm; (.4) 
.24 .4 .21 .26 .21 .26 .23 .4 .26 .37 
Nor hell nor heav - en shall that soul sur - prise, ( .2 ) 
.15 .33 .12 .5 
Who loves the rain, 
.18 .31 .2 .46 
And loves his home, (.4) 
.15 .3 .25 .31 .23 .28 .17 .55 
And looks on life with qui 3 - et eyes. 

(Frances Shaw, Who Loves the Bain.) 

.35 .72 .2 .72 .27 .62 .25 .7 

hark, (.2) O hear! (.38) how thin and clear,' (.32) 

»2 .4 .2 .58 .28 .42 .18 .42 .26 

And thin - ner, (.2) clear - er, ( .3 ) far - ther go - ing ! (.55) 
.26 .68 .26 .7 .3 .4 .2 .6 

O sweet and far (.12) from cliff and scar (.62) 

.2 .7 .2 .46 .7 .6 .15 .5 .28 

The horns of Elf-land (.3) faint -ly blow -ing! 

(From Tennyson's Bugle Song.) 



* Doubtful division. 

'The second stanza was taken rather than the first, since the 
fourth line of the first stanza is metrically anomalous. The refrain 
was omitted since it, also, on account of pauses and substitutions is 
not a normal iambic line. For the curious I will, however, give the 
results here. 

.15 .58 .2 .8 .3 .38 .2 .76 

The splen-dor falls (.2) on cas - tie walls (.65) 

.26 .3 .15 .38 .2 .5 .2 .5 .28 

And snow-y sum-mits (.5) old in stor-y;. (.8) 

.12 .6 .4 .6 .09 .5 .08 .5, 
The long light shakes a - cross the lakes, (.52) 

.19 .08 .55 .3 .08 .4 .6 .18 .3 .22 

And the wild cat - a - ract (.12) leaps in glor-y. (.85) 
•8 .4 .25 .8 .32 .18 .64 .2 .35 .6 .4 

Blow, (.08) bu-gle, blow, (.08) set the wild ech - oes fly- ing, ( 6) 
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In these iambic specimens there are only three feet in 
which the syllable in the stressed position is not longer 
than the one in the unstressed position ; these are him will, 
fire keep, and land faint, all of which clearly are not iambs 
and may, therefore, be excluded from the results. In the 
two selections 100% of the stressed syllables are longer 
than the unstressed in the same foot. 

In the following group of poems the metre is prevail- 
ingly anapaestic with frequent substitutions of monosyl- 
labic, iambic, and, occasionally, other sorts of feet. The 
readers were Ka, A, I, I, Ka and A respectively. A is an 
instructor in English in an eastern college. Oblique lines 
indicate divisions into feet. 

.24 .12 .55 .14 .7 .18 .19 .4 .15 .35 .25 

When the hounds / of spring / are on win/-ter'8 tra/-ces, (.2) 

.1 .32 .14 .22 .65 .2 .34 .24 .2 .66 
The moth/-er of months / in mead/-ow or plain (.45) 

.52 .15 .4 .32 .16 .4 .12 .5 .2 
Fills / the shad-/ows and wind/-y plac/-es (.48) 

.15 .6 .15 .6 .15 .3 .18 .12 .66 

With lisp / of leaves (.15) / and rip/-ple of rain; (.6) 

.2 .28 .55 .55 .38 .15 .35 .36 .06 .25 

And the brown / bright night/-in-gale (.12) am/-o-rous 
.15 .4 .08 .7 .2 .35 .15 .22 

Is half / as-suaged / for It/-y-lus, (.12) 

.12 .15 .52 .18 .48 .12 .12 .4 .15 .35 .25 

For the Thrac/-ian ships (.66) / and the for/-eign fac/-es, (.61) 
.1 .6 .34 .4 .06 .1 .5 .06 .6 
The tongue/-less vig/-il and all / the pain. 

(From Swinburne's Atalcmta in Calydon.) 



.7 .35 .3 .25 .2 .3 .36 .75 .35 .6 .4 

Blow, bu - gle ; ( .78 ) an-swer, ech - oes, ( .7 ) dy - ing, ( .3 ) dy - ing, ( 4. ) 
.65 .3 
dy - ing. 

These lines read, as they were very beautifully, make an interest- 
ing study on account of the pauses and time variations. In all three 
stanzas of the poem, ech of echoes is the shorter syllable. In two 
or three instances dy of dying is the shorter, because, undoubtedly, 
of the pause. 
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.72 .8 .7 

Down, (.28) / down, (.25) / down! (.7) 

.5 .08 .12 .5 .25 .12 .62 
Down / to the depths / of the sea! (.6) 

.25 .32 .1 .2 .52 .12 .08 .32 .28 .7 
She sits / at her wheel / in the hum/-ming town, (.4) 

.48 .2 .32 .48 .3 .25 
Sing/-ing most joy/-iul-ly. (.72) 

.54 .2 .2 .6 .34 .75 .36.74 

Hark, / what she sings: (.32) / "0 joy, (.14) / joy, (.52) 

.2 .08 .34 .12 .46 .18 .14 .4 .12 .22 .6 

For the hum/-ming street, (.32/ and the child / with its toy! (.7) 

.2 .1 .6 .12 .08 .65 .18 .12 .4 .2 .6 

For the priest, (.15) / and the bell, (.22) / and the ho/-ly well; (.4) 
.22 .1 .4 .2 .2 .7 

For the wheel / where I spun, (.5) 

.12 .15 .4 .2 .4 .18 .12 .7 
And the bles/-sed light / of the sun! " 

(From Arnold's Forsaken Merman.) 

.5 .5 .6 

Break, (.6) / break, (.28) / break, (.3) 

.35 .3 .6 .5 .7 .3 .55 

On thy cold / grey stones, (.15) / O sea! (.65) 

.2 .2 .4 .2 .25 .4 .18 .18 .3 

And I would / that my tongue / could ut/-ter (.35) 

.2 .5 .3 .2 .4 .3 .5 

The thoughts / that a-rise in* me. (.8) 

.6 .6 .2 .2 .22 .15 .45 .6 

O, well / for the fish/-er-man's boy (.55) 

.2 .18 .55 .25 .2 .35 .18 .2 .6 

That he shouts / with his sis/-ter at play ! ( .9 ) 

.5 .61 .25 .3 .55 .2 .5 

O, (.3) well / for the sail/-or lad (.45) 

.18 .18 .55 .25 .2 .45 .15 .15 .6 
That he sings / in his boat / on the bay. 

(From Tennyson's Break, Break, Break.) 

.25 .35 .15 .8 .15 .15 .3 .2 .6 

I bring / fresh showers (.15) /for the thirst/-ing flowers, (.2) 
.2 .18 .42 .15 .15 .62 

From the seas / and the streams; (.75) 
■2 .35 .3 .5 .18 .18 .34 .4 .45 

I bear / light shade / for the leaves / when laid 

.18 .2 .22 .2 .7 

In their noon/-day dreams. (.6) 



s Doubtful division. 
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.25 .35 .44 .22 .3 .2 .1 .6 .2 .25 .25 

From my wings / are shak/-en the dews / that wak/-en" 
.1 .35 .53 .2 .21 .5 

The sweet buds (.15) /ev-ery one, (.55) 
.18 .47 .2 .4 .18 .2 .22 .18 .47 

When rocked / to rest (.2) /on their moth/-er's breast, (.4) 
.2 .2 .45 .2 .1 .25 .2 .5 
As she dane/-es a-bout / the sun. (.85) 
.22 .22 .1 .5 .15 .15 .25 .15 .45 
I wield / the flail / of the lash/-ing hail, (.3) 
.2 .22 .18 .1 .32 .5 .2 .2 

And whit/-en the green / plains un/-der, (.5) 
.22 .38 .1 .55 .15 .2 .7 .15 .55 
And then / a-gain / I dis-solve / in rain, ( .07 ) 
.2 .4 .15.18 .39 .18 .22 .25 

And laugh (.2) / as I pass / in thun/-der. 

(Prom Shelley's The Cloud.) 

.35 .3 .3 .25 1 .55 .2 .5 

From the Des/-ert I come / to thee (.15) 

.15.18 .6 .3 .5 .2 .7 

On a stal/-lion shod / with Are; (.5) 

.2 .15 .5 .12 .4 .22 .75 
And the winds / are left / be-hind 
.18 .15 .52 .15 .3 .2 .5 
In the speed / of my / de-sire. (.7) 

3 .5 .6 .25 .45 .3 .65 

I love thee, (.1) /I love / but thee, (.22) 

.15 .15 .5 .25 .32 .22 .7 
With a love / that shall / not die 
.2 .18 .45 .45 .55 
Till the sun / grows cold, 
.18 .18 .5 .2 .68 
And the stars / are old, (.45) 

.18 .18 .55 .18.15 .4 .25 .55 .2 .6 
And the leaves / of the Judg/-ment Book / un-f old ! 

(From Bayard Taylor's Bedouin Song.) 

In considering the relationship of stress to quantity, 
monosyllabic feet will be excluded from the results, 
although, since they receive a heavy stress and are com- 

* For this line a more satisfactory division might be, 

From my wings / are shaken / the dews / that waken / 
And for line 10 in the same selection 

And whiten / the green plains / under / 
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paratively very long, they are of interest. In the first 
selection I regard bright night(mg&\e) in the fifth line as 
a spondee or trochee and therefore exclude this foot from 
the results. In this selection, therefore, all syllables in 
the stressed position are longer than those in the unstressed 
in the same foot. In the second selection, line four joy- 
(fully) metrically should have the stress on ly; it probably 
was not so read, but since one cannot know, I will regard 
it as an exception. It is the only exception in this pas- 
sage. In the selection from Tennyson, could ut (ter), line 
three, the first syllable is as long as the second ; obviously 
it might have received the same stress for logical reasons. 
In Shelley's Cloud there are two feet which do not have 
the syllable in the stressed position longer than that in the 
unstressed; I wield, line nine, and plains un(der), line 
ten. The first might have an equal distribution of stress, 
and the second clearly might have been read with the stress 
on plains. It is one of those lines which obviously are 
not metre-proof. In the last example the first foot has 
the word in the metrically unstressed position the longest. 
In all these selections, generally in anapaestic metre, there 
are but four exceptions to the statement that the stressed 
syllable is relatively the longer or longest in the foot. 
Since there are one hundred and forty feet in the group, 
the percentage of syllables in the stressed position found 
to be relatively longer than those in the unstressed is 
approximately 96%. 

The next selection is one which has peculiar interest for 
students of metrics, since its rhythm, according to its 
author, depends entirely upon stress, and since, according 
to some critics, any attempt to scan it in terms of long and 
short must meet with failure or, if accomplished, does 
violence to the rhythmical nature of the poem. The poem 
was read by A. 
6 
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.22 .1 .28 .15 .12 .12 .5 .14 .1 .4 .12 .5 

Tis the mid/-*tle of the night / (.15) by the cas/-tle clock, (.55) 

.14 .14 .65 .35 .12 .45 .08 .1 .55 .3 .5 
And the owls / have a-wak/-ened the crow/-ing cock, (.55) 

.2 .44 .22 .56 

Tu-whit! / (.5)— Tu-whoo! (.45) 

.12 .6 .1 .4 .12 .5 .24 .5 

And hark, / (.12) a-gain / (.45) the crow/-ing cock, (.55) 

.24 .48 .12.25 .18 .72 
How drows/-i-ly / it crew. (.7) 

.2 .46 .2 .6 .12 .4 .22 .7 

The night / is chill; / (38) the for/-est bare; (.62) 

.12.15 .12 .4 .18 .35 .15 .6 
Is it / the wind / that moan/-eth bleak? (.8) 

.15 .09 .3 .4 .12 .6 .2 .2 .5 
There is / not wind / e-nough / in the air (.4) 

.18 .38 .1.38 .1 .54 .15 .66 
To move / a-way / the ring/-let curl (.3) 

.12 .08 .22 .15 .3 .2 .5 
From the love/-ly la/-dy's cheek — (.5) 

.14 .1 .3 .5 .12 .4 .12 .7 
There is / not wind / e-nough / to twirl (.3) 

.08 .35 .4 .6 .08 .52 .1 .2 .72 

The one / red leaf, / (.34) the last / of its clan, (.4) 

.2 .4 .24 .2 .32 .18 .18 .6 .15 .7 
That dan/-ces as oft/-en as dance / it can, (.6) 

•* -1 -2 .5 .5 .38 .12 .2 .7 

Hang/-dng so light, / (.42) and hang/-ing so high, (.3) 

.14 .1 .38 .3 .55 .2 .3 .44 .12 .12 6 

On the top/-most twig / (.18) that looks up / at the sky. 

(From Coleridge's Glvristabel.) 

An examination of the poem reveals nothing anomalous, 
unless one regards the four light syllables in the second 
foot of the first line as such. The rhythmic composition 
is iambic-anapaestic, with the usual substitutions of 
pyrrhics and spondees. The only exceptions to the general 
principle that the metrically stressed syllable is the longest 
in the foot are the feet There is, line eight, There is, line 
eleven, and and hang, line fourteen. The first two were 
probably regarded as pyrrhics by the reader, if not by the 
author. The and hang is certainly peculiar with the and 
.5 of a second long, but it is not difficult to imagine how 
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it was read and what the effect was. There are fifty-three 
feet in the passage; the three exceptions mentioned give 
approximately 5% of feet of which it is not true that the 
syllable in the stressed position is the longest. 

The next two selections are trochaic in metre. The 
readers were Ka and I respectively. 

.4 .3 .4 .3 .32 .32 .4 .3 

Wil-lows / whit-en, / (.4) as-pens / quiv-er, (.45) 

.15 .15 .4 .35 .5 .25 .35 .28 
Lit-tle / breez-es / dusk and / shiv-er (.2) 

.35 .18 .45 .22 .6 .27 .22 .22 
Thro' the / wave that / runs for/-ev-er ' ( .45 ) 

.3 .18 .4 .3 .2 .1 .25 .25 
By the / is-land / in the / riv-er 
.35 .2 .52 .1 .35 .1 .35 
Flow-ing / down to / Oam-e/-lot. (.6) 

.55 .6 .55 .15 .52 .45 .38 .3 

Four grey / walls, and / four grey / tow-ers,* (.6) 

.2 .2 .38 .08 .62 .22 .4 .3 
Ov-er/-look a / space of / flow-ers,' (.8) 

.2 .1 .4 .35 .65 .2 .4 .2 
And the / si-lent / isle im/-bow-ers ' ( .5 ) 

.1 .3 .15 .28 .3 .5 
The La/-dy of / Shalott. 

(From Tennyson's Lady of Shalott.) 

There are thirty-four feet in the selection ; of these six 
do not have the stressed syllable the longest. I shall ex- 
clude four grey as a spondee, although it appears as a 
trochee when repeated in the same line. The clearest cases 
of stress and length not falling together are aspens, little, 
ewer; ever and river would have the last syllable length- 
ened by the pause. The percentage of feet in this poem 
with the stressed syllable, or the one in the metrically 
stressed position, not the longest is higher than for the 
other selections studied, being approximately 15%. The 
selection contains a good many " glides " and therefore 
doubtful divisions. 

' Doubtful division. 
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To indicate further the phenomena of stress and dura- 
tion in trochaic metres, the following selection is given : 

.4 .15 .6 .1 .2 .3 
Sing a / song of / six-pence, 
.1 .4 .18 .38 .15 .4 
A ) pock-et / full of / rye, (.4) 

.4 .2 .2 .15 .4 .42 

Four and / twen-ty / black-birds (.1) 

.4 .11.11 .5 
Baked / in a / pie. (.52) 

.28 .18 .4 .2 .22 .3 
When the / pie was / o-pened (.1) 

.18 .4 .18 .25 .08 .5 

The ) birds be/-gan to / sing (.4) 

.3 .22 .18 .08 .3 .15 .34 
Was not / that a / dain-ty / dish 
.18 .22 .18 .3 .1 .5 

To ) set be/-fore the / king? (.4) 

.18 .38 .18 .18 .08 .38 .38 
The ) maid was / in the / gar-den (.3) 

.25 .18 .25 .18 .45 

Hang-ing / out the / clothes, (.55) 

.4 .25 .08 .38 .32 
Down / came a / black-bird (.1) 

.1 .45 .18 .18 .4 

And snapped / off her / nose. 

In this selection we may exclude six-pence and black- 
birds as spondees. We shall then have m a, line four, 
opened, line five, garden, line nine, and off her, in the last 
line. If the monosyllabic feet are excluded, there are 
twenty-six feet in the selection ; four of these do not have 
the syllable in the metrically stressed position the longer. 
This poem, like the preceding, yields a high percentage, 
namely 15%. Two of the four exceptional feet are made 
up of what are usually regarded as short syllables, namely 
in a and off her. 8 It is possible that these were read as 

s The two lines might be scanned as follows : 
Baked in a / pie 
And ) snapped off her / nose 
They probably were thus read. 
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pyrrhics. The other two are at the end of the line and 
have the last syllable lengthened, as has been indicated 
before, by the pause, and furnish, as before, the clearest 
cases of stress and length, or duration, not coinciding. 

Pure dactylic metres are rarely found in English ; many 
poems so classified are not very clear examples, as for 
example, The Charge of the Light Brigade. I have 
selected two stanzas from Browning's Pisgah-Sights and 
a part of one of the Cavalier Tunes as affording compara- 
tively pure dactylic types. 



,26.12 .12 .4 .12.24 




O-ver the / ball of it, 


(.1) 


.4 .11 .1 .42 .25 




Peer-ing and / pry-ing, 


(.4) 


.32 .18 .3 .15 .2 




Haw I see / all of it, 


(.08) 


.34 .36 .3 .3 .2 




Life there, (.05) out/-ly-ing! » 


(.38) 


.34 .2 .2 .45 .3 




Eough-ness and / smooth-ness, 


(.16) 


.45 .15 .17 .3 .26 




Shine and de/-file-ment, 


(.3) 


.45 .18 .22 .31 .22 




Grace and un/-eouth-ness : 


(.15) 


.35 .3 .12 .38 .31 




One rec-on/-cile-ment. 


(.47) 


.25 .19 .2 .26.08 .38 




Could I but / live a-gain 


(.14) 


.4 .2 .16 .2.17 




Twice my life / o-ver, 


(.45) 


.3 .2 .25 .52 .1 .42 




Would I once / strive a-gain? 


(.22) 


.25 .18 .2 .4 .15 




Would I not / cov-er 


(-1) 


.28 .1 .18 .4 .1 .09 




Qui-et-ly / (.06) all of it— 


(•1) 



" For this line a better division is 

Life there / outlying 
with the first unit a spondee and the second a bacchic. The two feet 
should be excluded from the results. 
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.4 .15 .28 .2 .15 
Greed and am/-ibi-tion (-45) 

.38 .26 .1 .4 .1 .1 

So from the / pall of it (.15) 

.45 .2 .18 .16 .26 
Pass to fru/-i-tdon. 

In this selection there are three feet which are not, as 
far as the length of the syllables is concerned, dactyls. 
These are life there out, live again, and (iva)ition>; the 
first two are clearly not pure dactyls and could be read 
with the stress variously placed. As for the foot (fru)- 
ition, the phonetic division of the ition is itself uncertain ; 
as most persons seem to pronounce it, it would divide 
ish-on, and would be no exception. But if the three excep- 
tions are accepted as such, the selection yields 9% of feet 
of which it is not true that the metrically stressed syllable 
is the longest in the foot. 

.4 .32 .46 .8 .5 .18 .16 .8 

Kent-ish Sir / Bing (.2) / stood for the / king, (.6) 

.26 .2 .12 .45 .3 .2 .4 .1 .35 .72 

Bid-ing the / crop-head-ed / par-lia-ment / swing (.6) 

.2 .35 .12 .1 .5 .18 .26 .12 .58 

And, ) press-ing a / troop (.2) un/-able to / stoop (.5) 

.2 .35 .15 .5 .6 .2 .26 .45 .18 .35 .48 

And ) see the rogues / flour-ish (.2) and / hon -est folk / droop, (.75) 

.52 .22 .12 .8 .35.25 .5 .7 

Marched them a/-long (.14) / flf-ty score / strong, (.7) 

.35 .3 .2 .3 .12 .3 .44 .25 .28 .68 

Great-hearted / gen-tle-men, (.45) / sing-ing this / song. (.9) 

.6 .46 .5 .8 .38 .26 .3 .85 

God for King / Charles! (.5) / Pym and such / carles (.42) 
.18 .18 .35 .25 .42 .6 .38 .38 .38 .1 .32 

To the ) Dev-il that / prompts 'em their / trea-son-ous / 
.75 
paries! (.55) 

•35 .15 .5 .5 .6 .3 .12 .4 

Cav-al-iers, / (.4) up! / Lips from the / cup, 

In this selection there are six feet of which it is true 
that the long syllable is not in the metrically stressed posi- 
tion. It is clear that in all of these, with one exception, 
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the greater stress may have fallen on the third syllable 
rather than on the first. It is interesting to note that if 
the selection be divided according to an anapaestic scheme, 
we shall have, with three exceptions, the stressed syllable 
the long one. The selection thus scanned would be as 
follows : 

Kent/ish Sir Bing / stood / for the king, 
Bid/nding the crop/-headed par/-liament swing; 
And, press/-ing a troop / unah/-le to stoop, 
And see / the rogues flour/-ish and hon/-est folk droop; 
Marched / them along / fif/-ty score strong, 
Great-heart/-ed gen/-tlemen sing/-ing this song. 
God / for King Charles! / Pym / and such carles 
To the Dev/il that prompts / 'em their treas/-onous paries ! 
Cav/-aliers up! / Lips / from the cup, 

This scansion seems to interpret the rhythm satisfactorily ; 
I shall, however, base my conclusions on the first scansion, 
as the poem is usually regarded as dactylic. It is un- 
undoubtedly true that readers are likely to turn a dactylic 
rhythm into an anapaestic, and a trochaic into an iambic, 
unless the metre is very strongly indicated. Also it is true 
of all trisyllabic metres that the light syllables, one or both, 
are frequently replaced by long syllables. In such cases, 
however, the reader, under the influence of the metre, is 
likely to make the long syllable in the metrically stressed 
position longer than those in the unstressed position. 

If now we bring together all the results for the different 
selections studied, we shall have a table showing the per- 
centage of syllables standing in the metrically stressed 
position not longer than those in the metrically unstressed 
position. 
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Table I 

Number of feet Number of syllables 
Metre in selection in the stressed 

studied position not 

the longer or longest 

Iamfcic 46 

Iambic-anapaestic 140 4 

Iambic-anapaestic (Ohristabel) 54 3 

Trochaic 60 9 

Dactylic 55 6 

355 23 

About 94% of the syllables studied are, therefore, longer 
in the stressed than in the unstressed position. If we 
analyze the anomalous 6%, we find that the exceptions are 
not necessarily clear cases of stress and quantity not coin- 
ciding, but may be cases of shift of stress for logical 
reasons, of equal distribution of stress or absence of stress, 
or may be cases of phonetically inaccurate divisions. The 
clearest evidence of stress and quantity not falling together 
on the same syllable is that of the prolongation of the light 
syllable before the pause; and this fact accounts for the 
large number of exceptions in trochaic and dactylic metres. 
Considering the results as a whole, it is evident that Saints- 
bury's theory that the rhythm of English verse may be 
interpreted in terms of quantity, and that the foot is the 
unit, has justification in fact. That stress marks off the 
time unit, or the foot, and produces length, is undoubtedly 
true. It is therefore evident that a scientific method of 
scansion, that is, one which adequately indicates the 
phenomena of rhythm in English verse, is one which uses 
the symbols conventionally used for indicating quantity 
and which also uses stress marks. Such a system indicates 
the relation of quantity to stress and the part played by 
each in verse structure. Also, since the formation of verse 
rhythm depends upon the regular recurrence of stressed 
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and unstressed syllables within certain time limits, the 
unit thus formed may be indicated by vertical lines and 
may be called the foot. The foot is a fact. One reason 
warmly urged against the use of the term by critics is that, 
since English verse is not dependent upon quantity but 
upon stress, the use of the classical term is misleading; 
another is that, since there is no real break in sound, the 
division indicates a situation untrue to fact. As to the 
first objection, we have seen that quantity, or increased 
duration of one syllable as compared with another, usually 
accompanies stress. As to the second objection, although 
there is usually no break in sound, there is nevertheless a 
unit in verse rhythms which the mind readily apprehends. 
It corresponds to the unit in a conventional decorative 
border which is perceived as the unit of the design, 
although the lines of the border may be continuous. The 
value of this system for the student of verse is that it serves 
not only to indicate the essential nature of rhythm, but 
also to stimulate a close study of each unit, a study which 
reveals intimately the varied but unified structure of 
English verse. Personally I do not believe that the foot 
is as arbitrarily organized as I have indicated in these 
studies, but it seemed wiser to keep to a fairly conventional 
and usually accepted division in order to avoid the quag- 
mire of a purely individual interpretation. A study of the 
problem of quantity in English verse as revealed by the 
records affords many suggestions as to the construction of 
rhythms. It is not my purpose, however, to discusse these 
at the present time; but I should like to point out how 
very long syllables aid in the construction of the phrase. 

If we examine the selections given, we shall find that 
the arrangement of short and long syllables in the feet is 
very similar to that for blank verse; that is, there is the 
greatest possible variety in lengths. In blank verse there 
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are, however, more feet of which it is true that the syllable 
in the stressed position is not the longer of the two, indi- 
cating generally either lack or shift of stress ; this arrange- 
ment tends to weaken the metrical scheme and to bring into 
prominence the phrase ; and the phrase is made still more 
prominent by the fact of the position of the longest words 
of the phrase. These words appear usually at the close of 
the phrase, sometimes at the beginning, rarely within. I 
will give a few examples from Milton. 

.46 .2 .2 .6 
Both to and fro 

.12 .3 .26 .62 
tie tempt - ing stream 

22. .2 .32 .1 .5 
And so near the brink 

.2 .2 .18 .5 .12 .22 .25 .68 .14 .48 .15 .2 .2 .4 
And of it - self the wat - er flies/ all taste / of living wight 

.3 .37 .18 .18 .08 .1 .15 .7 
Viewed first their lam - en - ta - We lot 

Nevertheless, through this apparent irregularity, the 
mind perceives a stress, at times faint, on alternate sylla- 
bles, although minds undoubtedly differ in this respect 
and consequently differ in the reading. If these same 
phrases were printed as prose, or if we had pure prose 
phrases similarly organized, the light beats would prob- 
ably not be perceived or indicated in the reading by most 
persons, and the longer ones would be the only ones to 
support the rhythm. In these circumstances it is probable 
that the rhythm produced by the phrase, or natural breath 
group, is the one which is most vividly realized. I will 
give a few additional examples from the lyric verse 
studied. 

.14 .19 .22 .35 .4 .3 .2 .4 
And at the hearth fire /keep me warm 
.19 .08 .55 .3.08.4 .6 .24.3.22 
And the wild / cataract leapes / in glory 

.1 .32.14 .22 .65 .2 .34 .24.2 .66 
The mother of months / in meadow or plain 
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2. .08 .34 .12 .46 .18 .14 .4 .12 .12 .6 
From the humming street /and the child /with its toy/ 
.25 .35 .15 .8 .15 .15 .3 .2 .6 

I bring fresh showera/for the thirsting flowers 
.18 .2 .22 .2 .7 
In their noon - day dreams 
.18 .15 .52 .15 .3 .2 .5 
In the speed /of my desire 
.12.15 .4 .18 .35 .15 .6 

Is it the wind / that moaneth bleak 

It is clear that the arrangement of words and syllables 
of varying length in the phrase gives naturalness and 
flexibility to the metre and preserves at the same time the 
phrase rhythm of normal speech. 

The construction of the verse unit, or the foot, is 
obvious; but to present this more vividly I give below a 
table showing the average length of the short syllable, the 
average length of the long syllable, the range in length for 
both, the average length of the foot and the range in length. 
These details are given for each metre. In making the 
table for iambic metre, for example, iambic feet wherever 
found are included, and all other sorts of feet appearing in 
the iambic poem are excluded ; the table gives, therefore, 
details for metres and not for the poems as wholes. 
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Table II 
Iambic Metre 



Who Loves the Rain. 

Bugle Song 

Atalanta 

Forsaken Merman. . . . 
Break, Break, Break . . 

The Cloud 

Bedouin Song ........ 

Christabel 



Average. 



US 

.19 

.26 

.15 

.25 

.24 

.2 

.24 

.17 

.21 



g & 

.38 

.57 
.44 
.56 
.45 
.44 
.53 
.5 



60 -g 

« ■§ 
.1 -.26 
.08-.7 
.06-.34 
.12-.36 
.15-.45 
.1 -.4 
.12-.45 
.08-.4 



.19-.82 .56 

.3 -.92 .8 

.18-.7 

.32-.75 

.18-.55 

.22-.8 

.3 -.75 .75 

.25-.76 .67 



II! 

rt £ ^ 

.33-.92 

.27-1.3 

.59 .24-.84 

.81 .55-1.1 

.69 .36-.8S 

.64 .4 -.9 

.45-1. 

37-.02 



.48 .06-.7 .18-.92 .69 .24-1.3 



Anapaestic Metre 

.18 .18 .55 .06-.35 
.17 .15 .51 .08-32 
.22 .23 .48 .15-.45 



Atalanta in Calydon 
Forsaken Merman. . . 
Break, Break, Break. 

The Cloud 18 .19 .41 

Bedouin Song 2 .19 .5 

Ghristabel 16 .16 .48 



.1 -.35 
.1 -.35 
.08-.35 



.36-.65 

.33-.7 

.22-.6 

.22-.7 

.3 -.7 

.22-.72 



.91 .64-1.11 
.83 .52-1.1 
.93 .62-1.2 
.78 .5 -1.05 
.89 .73-1.4 
.8 .42-1.02 



Average. , 



.18 .19 .49 .06-.45 
Trochaic Metre 



.22-.72 .86 .42-1.4 



Sing a Song of Sixpence .33 .17 

Lady of Shalott 38 .22 

Pisgah-Sights 34 .22 

35. .2 



.05-38 
.08-.35 
.15-.26 



.11-.6 
.15-.62 

.2 -.45 



.5 .22-7 
.6 .3-.87 
.56 .35-.73 



.05-38 .11-62 .55 .22-.87 



Dactylic Metre 

Cavalier Tunes 42 .22 .28 .1 -.5 ,26-.85 

Pisgah-Sights 36 .17 .2 .09-42 .2 -.58 



.92 .4-1.56 
.73 .5-1.04 



Average 39 .19 .24 .09-5 .2 -.85 .82 .2-1.56 



Average length for all short syllables 

" " " long syllables 

Average length of foot for trisyllabic metres. 

" " " " disyllabic metres. 



.2 

.42 
.84 
.62 
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The table indicates that the average length of all short 
syllables is .2 and of all long syllables .42 seconds. These 
results are approximately those obtained for blank verse, 
the average lengths there being .22 and .39. The average 
length of the disyllabic foot would naturally be .6; for 
the iambic verse studied it is .69, for the trochiac .55. 
For trisyllabic metres it would be .8; for the anapaestic 
verse studied it is .86, and for the dactylic verse it is .82. 
The ratio of short to long syllables is therefore 1:2. 
From the ranges in the length of the syllables given it is 
evident that there is the greatest possible variation, the 
shortest being .05 and the longest being .92. The range 
given for the length of short syllables, .05 to .7, simply 
means that a syllable .1 long was found in the unstressed 
position in the foot; it is, of course, a long syllable in 
reality and occurs in a spondee. The same observation 
holds for the lower limit of the long syllable, .11 ; this is 
probably a short syllable occurring in a pyrrhic. It is 
obvious that it is difficult to draw the line between long 
and short, since — clearly — longness or shortness in a foot 
is a relative matter. A syllable which is the short one in 
one foot may be the long one in the following foot. 

The ranges in the length of disyllabic feet are .22 to 
1.3 ; and for trisyllabic feet, from .2 to 1.56. It would 
seem, therefore, that the stresses that mark off the time 
unit in English verse occur from .2 of a second to 1.5 
seconds apart as extreme limits; a more usual range is 
from .4 to .6, or .8. If the rhythm is maintained by the 
repetition of time units as varied in length as we have 
found them to be, it is obvious that a poet might introduce 
many more variations in the number of syllables in a foot 
than he has permitted himself in the selections studied 
and still not destroy the rhythm, although clearly the 
rhythm produced would be essentially different; it would 
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be the more flexible rhythm of free verse and prose. The 
essential difference between formal verse and prose is not 
so much a difference between equal time units on the one 
hand and unequal units on the other, as a difference be- 
tween a systematic arrangement of unstressed syllables in 
verse and an unsystematic arrangement in prose. To 
illustrate the point for free verse the following selection is 
given from Whitman : 

.35 .2 .2 .45 .2 .52 .3 .39 .45 .1 .16 .1 .3 

This /is: thy hour/O Soul, (.3) /thy free: flight /in: to the word- 
.3 
less, (4) 
1.3 .3 .39 .1.35 .3 .35 .14 .38 .12. .38 

Away /from hooks, (.3) /away /from art, (.4) /the day /erased/ 
.1 .35 .3 .52 
(.16) the les/son done (.6) 
.28 .26.09 .54 .08.35 .4 .2 .4 .39 .26 

Thee ful/ly forth /emerg: ing,/ (.22) si: lent, / (.22) gaz: ing/ 
.38 .1 .15 .12 .4 .12 .25 .25 .38 

(.4) pond/-ering: the themes /thou lov/est best, (.55) 
.55 .6 .4 .18 .1 .8 

Night, (.4) /sleep, (.4) /death, (.25) /and the stars. 

The rhythm is distinctly marked, with a pure iambic 
metre in the second line, but follows no metrical pattern 
in the other lines. The time of the syllables and of the 
foot is the same, both as to variation and averages, as for 
formal verse. The average length of the short syllable is 
.18, with a range from .08 to .3 or .4. The average length 
of the long is .4, with a range from .25 to .8. The average 
length of the foot is .58, with a range from .35 to .85 of a 
second. Of course one is presented with the difficulty of 
a precise division; a second possible division, whenever such 
a division differs from that marked with oblique lines, is 
indicated by dotted lines; but such a division in no way 
affects the results. 

It is clear that a study of formal metres is greatly aided 
by the metrical pattern and by the line division. In the 
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study of prose rhythm one has no such guide; and the 
absence of a formal metre in itself, of course, produces 
greater individual differences in reading. Amy Lowell's 
complaint that all of her poems would readily be perceived 
as genuine poetry, if only a method could be devised to 
make them metrically fool-proof, is a case in point. How- 
ever, with a definite understanding of the relationship of 
stress to quantity in verse and of the problem of quantity 
in formal metres, one is materially aided in the solution 
of the problems of prose rhythm. 

In this study of variovxs metres it is evident that stress 
and quantity usually coincide; that the most obvious ex- 
ception is the lengthening of the unstressed syllable before 
a pause. It is also evident that syllables may vary in 
length from .05 to .92 of a second in length and the foot 
from .2 to 1.5, producing thus a very flexible time unit. In 
the light of these results it seems more scientific to define 
verse rhythm not as " the recurrence of similar phenomena 
at equal intervals of time," but as the regular arrangement 
of stressed and unstressed syllables at intervals of time 
sufficiently equal to produce a clearly perceptible rhythm. 
Other sorts of rhythms may be poetic in nature, but they 
are not verse rhythms. 

Ada L. F. Snell. 



